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Multicultural author draws large crowd 


By Deanna Kaiser 
News Editor 


The Vermont Room in Alliot 
was packed on Wednesday, Jan. 
23 when Newbery award-winning 
author Linda Sue Park spoke to a 
crowd of over 100 about her life 
as a multicultural author. 

“T’m astounded at the turn- 


out,” said Kristin Gehsmann, as- _ 


sistant professor of education and 
coordinator of the event. = 

The event was sponsored by 
the education and applied linguis- 
tics departments. Funding was 
made possible through the St. 
Michael’s College Lecture Series, 
the Vermont Consortium for Lan- 
guage and Academics (VCLA) 
and Kindling Words, a retreat for 
authors and. publishers of chil- 
dren’s books. 

Park, whose parents immi- 
grated to the United States from 
Korea, said she always knew she 
wanted to be a writer, but never 
assumed she would become rec- 
ognized for being a multicultural 
author. 

“T didn’t realize it at the time, 
but (my books) were often the only 
books about Korea that children 
were going to read,” Park said. 

Park then realized she had 
a much larger obligation to her 
young readers, she said. 

“I wasn’t prepared to coun- 
ter stereotypes about Korea or to 
educate people about Korea at the 
time,” Park said. “It was a respon- 
sibility to my readers I just was 
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An audience gathers in the Vermont Room in Alliot to hear award-winning author Linda Sue Park speak 
about her life as a writer on Wednesday, Jan. 23. 


not prepared for at all.” 

Janine Griggs, a junior edu- 
cation major, attended the event 
and read Park’s “A Single Shard” 
in her Teaching and Reading Lan- 
guage Arts class. 

“T had no idea that (Park) 
hadn’t grown up in Korea because 
she is so knowledgeable about the 
culture,” Griggs said. 

The research needed to write 
historical fiction is often time 
consuming, and it usually takes 
her one to two years to write a 
novel, Park said. 

“T started writing about Ko- 


rea not because I knew so much 
about it and I wanted everyone to 
know about it, but because I was 
interested in Korea,” Park said. 

She has become widely rec- 
ognized for her books about Ko- 
rea that are for young children 
and teens. 

In 2002, Park’s novel, “A 
Single Shard,” won the Newbery 
Medal, the most prestigious chil- 
dren’s literature award. 


See PARK, Page 4 
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IT warns of 
identity theft 


Spam filters will be revamped 
to prevent unwanted e-mails 





By Alex Legere 
Staff Writer 


On Tuesday, Jan. 22, St. Mi- 
chael’s Information Technology 
(IT) sent an e-mail alerting stu- 
dents and faculty of the potential 
risks of identity theft and scams, 
which are all just a click away. 

The notice was to remind 
people about safety when check- 
ing e-mail, said Joann Trottier, 
associate director of IT. 

“There was a warning from 
the IRS that there were people 
who were trying to access tax 
info, so the e-mail was just a 
nudge to remind people about 
safety precautions,” Trottier said. 

If students open. unknown 
e-mails containing spam, they 
risk infecting their computer with 
viruses that link to outside Web 
sites said Andy Churchill, IT 


See SPAM, Page 4 


Environmental Council asks college to go green 








oto by Mike Connors 





A crowd looks on as Environmental Council members speak about ways St. Michael’s 


can go green. 


Thursday, Jan. 31 marked the Focus the 
Nation’s countrywide environment teach-in. 
Focus the Nation is an environmental orga- 
nization that concentrates on climate change. 
Over 1,500 schools took park in the teach-in 
including St. Michael’s. 

From noon to 1 p.m. St. Michael’s newly 
formed Environmental Council ran an open 
meeting in Hoehl Welcome Center. Speakers 


College joins effort to reduce carbon footprint 


By Katie Robichaud 
News Editor 


ranged from students to faculty and staff. 
“We kind of just wanted an official day 


to introduce us to the college and the presi- 


dent, and make ourselves more of a formal 
group,” said Dan Sandberg a student member 
of the Environmental Council. 

Council members asked President Jack 
Neuhauser if the college will take part in our 
environmental initiatives, like the three de- 
gree challenge, said Greg Delanty, a faculty 


See COUNCIL, Page 4 
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Super Tuesday- For a 
preview of the biggest 
day of the primary sea- 
son see Page 3. 





FEATURES 


A one man band- First- 
year Gerhard Meyer can 
play 14 instruments, 
including the accordion. 
Meyer plays all music by 
ear. See Page 9. 


SPORTS 


A three-point milestone- 
Senior James Sorrentine 
broke the school record 
for three-pointers made 
during his collegiate 
career. See Page 16. 
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Excerpts from Jan. 25-31, 2008 Security reports, — 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


SECURITY LOG 


Friday, Jan. 25 


12:18 a.m. Towed vehicle, Zone A 

12:21 a.m. Towed vehicle, Zone A 

12:25 a.m. Suspicious person, Tarrant Center 
12:58 a.m. Disturbance/dispute, Joyce Hall 

1:37 a.m. Trespass, Quad 

4:22 p.m. Carbon monoxide alarm, College Parkway 
9:21 p.m. Alcohol violation, Purtill Hall 

9:28 p.m. Alcohol violation, Ryan Hall 

9:47 p.m. Odor complaint, Alumni Hall 


Wednesday, Jan. 30 


3:00 a.m. Towed vehicle, Canterbury Hall 
10:51 a.m. Medical assist, Joyce Hall 
9:13 p.m. Vehicle operation, Ethan Allen Apts 


Sunday, Jan. 27 


12:45 a.m. Medical assist, Purtill Hall 
12:51 a.m. Drunkenness, Purtill Hall 

1:55 a.m. Medical assist, Ryan Hall 

12:43 p.m. Larceny/theft, St. Edmund’s Hall 
3:05 p.m. Medical assist, Health Services 


Thursday, Jan. 31 


Monday, Jan. 28 4:09 a.m. Towed vehicle, Zone B 
. 4:10 a.m. Towed vehicle, Zone B 

8:05 a.m. Lock out, Founders Hall 

9:30 a.m. Lock out, Founders Hall 


11:22 p.m. Suspicious person, Tarrant Center 


Saturday, Jan. 26 


12:54 a.m. Drunkenness, Ryan Halt 


1:20 a.m. Odor complaint, Ryan Hall 

2:18 a.m. Disturbance/dispute, Ryan Hall - 
2:37 a.m. Fire alarm, Senior Hall 

10:26 a.m. Security escort/ride, Alumni Hall 


Tuesday, Jan. 29 


12:04 a.m. Unsecured door, International Commons 


8:09 p.m. Work order, Cashman Hall 


8:27 p.m. Drug violation, Founders Hall 


10:39 p.m. Vandalism, Cheray Hall 





Shared bike program wheels its way to campus 


Parking and environmental concerns cause students to brainstorm new ideas for getting around St. Michael's 


By Andrew Lanoue 
Staff Writer 


Members of. the Environ- 
mental Council and Green Up at 
St.. Michael’s proposed a shared 
bike program for the campus to 
the board of trustees last month. 

Parking is an issue on cam- 
pus, and a shared bicycle program 
could possibly reduce the number 
‘of cars on campus, said Owen 
Glubiak a member of the Envi- 
ronmental Council. The board 
of trustees showed interest in the 
idea, Glubiak said. 

“Tt would be a different way 
to get from point A to point B, 
without impacting the environ- 
ment,” he said. 

Fellow Environmental Coun- 
cil member Dan Sandberg said 
the program would save a lot of 
money and be fun. 

“The idea would be to park 
a little further away ... everyone 
that needs to go somewhere can 
pick up a bike and ride there and 
leave it, and then someone else 
will pick it up and ride to wher- 
ever they need,” Sandberg said. 

The college would need a 
fleet of bicycles large enough to 
sustain the students, Sandberg 
said. 

This bike program has been 
done at Bowdoin College in 
Brunswick, Maine 

“Tt’s been really successful 
there,” Sandberg said. 


Two students bikes locked up outside Ryan Hall. 


“They have cut like half 


of their traffic on campus, like 


something ridiculous.” 

Another college with the pro- 
gram is Vassar College in Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 

Vassar junior Maryrose 
Myrtetus is a member of the pro- 
gram, and said the program came 
to Vassar as a sophomore class 
gift to the college. Students pay 
a $10 fee to get access to any of 
the 30 bright pink bikes on cam- 
pus for the year, Myrtetus said. A 
campus repair center is run by a 
student employee to fix the bikes. 


There are almost 300 members 
with keys so far, she said. 

“Any key can unlock any 
bike,” Myrtetus said. 

However, there have been a 
few minor setbacks at Vassar. 

Since the shared bikes do not 
have locks attached to them, the 
program has become somewhat of 
adock-less system, Myrtetus said. 


_ There has been only minor issues 


and the pros have outweighed the 
cons, she said. 

“They are definitely more of 
a convenience,” Vassar first-year 
Maddie Rooney said. “I think it’s 
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definitely a good idea.” 

Rooney wished there were 
more bikes available for students 
to use because they can be hard to 
find, she said. 

Although a shared bike pro- 
gram is still in the idea stage for 
St. Michael’s, it has received posi- 
tive reactions on campus. 

“Tt would be much easier to 
commute from main (campus) to 
North (Campus), and it would be 
better for the environment,” said 
sophomore Jake Stamas. 

It sounds like a great idea, 
but more areas would be needed 


for the bikes, said sophomore 
Alex Miller. 

“T think any program that 
will serve as an alternative to stu- 
dents driving between places on 
campus is worth looking at,” said 
Peter Soons director of safety and 
security in an e-mail interview. 


Additional reporting by Katie 
Robichaud 


"line on a column by 
~ Ruch on Page 11 
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On Tues., Feb. 5 primaries and caucuses P 

will be held In 24 states for one or both Party politics 
parties. “Super Tuesday” refers to the day Delegates for the Democrats 
during a presidential election when the are awarded proportion- 
most primaries and caucuses are held, ally in each state, based 


“ . on the percentage of votes 
which occurs In February or March. Reeenididskc fetaived: For 


Republicans it depends on 
the state. Some are awarded 
proportionally, while others 


_ States holding primaries or caucuses on Super Tuesday 





California gold mine give all the states’ delegates 
to the winner. CNN predicts 
The Golden State leads the way in both par- that 1,191 dalecaien ers 
ties for the most delegates to win on Super be needed to secure the 
Tuesday. Below are the five states with the Republican Party nomination 
most delegates at stake in both parties. and 2,025 delegates for the 
Democrat Democratic Party. There are 
California (441) also superdelegates awarded 
New ¥ : at each party’s national 
ew York (281) convention by party officials 
Hlinois (185). a and officeholders. CNN.com 
New Jersey (127) has anys the delegates 
Massachusetts (1.21) awarded to date: 
oe Democrats: © 
Republican 


Barack Obama: 232 delegates 






Republican California (173) oe 
‘New York (101) coe ae 158 delegates 
D t Georgia (72) gees woe — 
ratte Iinois (70) ohn McCain: 97 delegates 






Mitt Romney: 92 delegates 


Democrat & Mike Huckabee: 29 delegates 


Republican 
Graphic by Nick Martin 


Super Tuesday: The front-runners 


Where candidates stand on major issues 


War in Iraq Economy Health care Climate Change 






Missouri (58) 





















































Sen. Barack Obama, D-Ill. Opposed to Iraq invasion Will provide refundable Believes health care is unaf- Supports market-based cap- 

oe from the start. Wants $1,000 income tax credit fordable and will provide and-trade system to reduce 

a phased withdrawal of com- per family, eliminate taxes subsidies to encourage carbon emissions. Will 
bat troops within 16 months for seniors making $50,000 buying plans. Will man- invest $150 billion in renew- 
of inauguration. Against hav- a year and give tax cuts to date coverage for children. . able energy. Wants 25 per- 
ing permanent bases in lraq. people making $75,000 or Wants to lower premiums by cent of energy to be clean 
Will enact diplomacy efforts less a year. Supports $10 $2,500 per family per year. and sustainable by 2025. 
with Iraq and its neighbors billion home foreclosure © To pay for it, plans to invest Promotes the creation of a 
and provide $2 billion for prevention fund. in prevention and roll back global energy forum to ad- 
lraqi refugees. Bush’s tax cuts on the top dress environmental issues. 


one percent. 


































Sen. Hillary Clinton, D-N.Y. Initially supported invasion, Unveiled $70 billion plan Believes universal health. Believes in global warm- 
eT but now says she wouldn’t to stimulate economy with care is a moral responsibil- ing and plans to reduce 

, have voted in favor if she funds going to housing crisis, ity and right. When Bush’s greenhouse gas emissions 
knew what would happen. heating assistance, unem- tax cuts expire, will use this by 2050. Promotes market- 
Supports a phased troop ployment insurance and money to provide subsidies based cap-and-trade system 
withdrawal in the first 60 energy efficiency. Supports and health care credits and for carbon emissions. Plans 
days in office, with a goal $1 billion fund to help at-risk cap premiums. Worked on to invest in green building 
to have them home within a home buyers avoid foreclo- implementing the Children’s industry, making all new fed- 
year. Wants to focus Ameri- sure. Looks to strengthen Health Insurance program eral buildings zero emissions 
can aid on stabilizing Iraq. - middle class families with that insured a million chil- after first day in office. 





tax cuts. dren in California. 



































Believes families should 
have greater control of their 
health care. Wants tax code 
reform to give individu- 

als $2,500 tax credit and 
families $5,000 to increase 
insurance incentives. 


Looks to stimulate the 
economy by creating tax cuts 
for the middle class and limit 
government spending. He 
would discourage oil imports. 
His tax plan would lower mar- 
ginal tax rates as a means 

to jump-start the economy. 
Believes raising taxes should 
require a three-fifths majority 
vote in Congress. 


Backed President Bush’s 
decision to go to war. Sup- — 
porter of troop increase in 
2007. Does not endorse a 
timetable for troop with- 
drawal. Believes troops will 
need to be stationed in Iraq 
for years to come. 


Believes climate change is 
real and something has to 
be done about it. Agrees the 
U.S. was right in not being 
part of the Kyoto Treaty. 
Would support a global ef- 
fort to decrease greenhouse 
gas emissions if China and 
India are brought into the 
mix and it is dictated on U.S. 
terms. 














Supported the invasion. Looks to decrease taxes Wants individual states to Acknowledges humans play 
Favored the troop increase . for the middle class. Wants lead reform rather than a a role in increasing global 
to provide stability. Does to make the tax cuts put in government system. Seeks temperatures. Sees com- 
not support a withdrawal . place by President Bush per- to expand the private health bating climate change as 
timetable. Sees lraq as part manent, Wants to increase care market in order to something that has to occur 
of the global war against the United States global decrease cost, so Americans globally; doesn’t see it as 
Islamic extremists. economic competitiveness can buy private insurance productive for the U.S. to act 
in response to the expanding and not look to the govern- if countries like China and 
European and Asian markets. ment for coverage. India do not. 








Information from candidates’ Web sites, NYtimes.com and CNN.com 
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PARK: Diversity beyond skin deep 


Reehmen Bop! 


> 


@ Mew picture book _ AWaditional Kereze dnp” 
Author Linda Sue Park skares bar 
own recipe for this family laverne 





Photo by Mike Connors 


A collection of Park’s children’s books were on display at her visit. Copies 
of her novels, purchased by the VCLA, can be found in Durick Library. 


Continued from Page 1 


The VCLA purchased six 
copies of Park’s six novels. The 
novels are in the Durick Library 
as a resource for all students, spe- 
cifically education majors, who 
can use them in reading groups in 
local schools, Gehsmann said. 

Griggs said she would take 
advantage of Park’s books in the 
library. 

When she’s not writing, Park 
travels to elementary schools and 
speaks with students about her 
books and the importance of lit- 
erature. She said she tries to ap- 
peal to students who do not have 
an interest in reading. 


“TI do not worry about the 
readers, my purpose is to catch 
the attention of the non-readers,” 
Park said. 

Park said she hopes that she 
can educate her readers about the 
differences in people, she said. 

“Reading books is a way to 
practice meeting people. People 
are different, and ethnically is 
only the start,” Park said. 

The event added to the con- 
versation about diversity at St. 
Michael’s, Gehsmann said. 

“Students are preparing to 
enter a multicultural atmosphere 
when they graduate,” she said. 
“Or, if they enter an ee 


Park’s novels 
> “Archer's Quest”. 

> “Project Mulberry” 
> “A Single Shard” 


> “When my name was 
Keoko” 


> “The Kite Fighters”. 
» “Seesaw Girl’ 


_ Park’s children’s. 
books 


> “Bee-bim Bop!” 
> “Yum! Yuk!” 
» “What Does Bunny See?” 
»”The Firekeeper’s Son” 
>”Mung Mung” 

_ "Tap Dancing on the Roof’ 


without diversity, they will be re- 


sponsible for bringing the diver- 
sity into the atmosphere.” 


Park brought an understand-— 


ing of multiculturalism that went 
beyond skin color, Gehsmann 
said. 

“Multicultural means every- 
thing from race, ethnicity, sex 


and socioeconomic background,” ~ 


Gehsmann said. “(Park) pushed 
us to think about diversity beyond 
observable differences.” 


SPAM: Identity theft and fraud just a click away 


Continued from Page 1 


senior user support specialist. 

“The more simple type of 
spam ... downloads bad software 
to your computer, and it will mon- 
itor where you go, your passwords 
and user names,” Churchill said 

At St. Michael’s, your e-mail 
inboxes may be flooded with mes- 
sages from Café Cheray, but stu- 
dents don’t see 94 percent of the 
mail they receive, Trottier said. 

Students may soon see less 
junk e-mail when more spam 
control options are implemented 
in February, Trottier said. 

E-mails are processed and 
screened for viruses and spam be- 
fore it even gets to the recipient, 
she said. The new improvements 
will give students the choice to 
determine if the e-mails they re- 
ceive are spam, Trottier said. 

“If you consider something 
to be spam, then you can add it 
to a black list,” she said. “It won’t 
replace what we are doing. It will 


E-mail dos and 
don’ts 


» Delete suspicious e-mails 
» Save attachments first to 
scan for viruses 

> Keep virus programs up- 
to-date 

» Be cautious downloading 
files from the Web 

& Don’t click on suspicious 
links 

> Don’t use the preview 
pane in Outlook for incoming 
messages 


Don’t open messages 
from an unknown sender 


just give you more control of what 
is in your inbox.” 

The Jan. 22 e-mail also 
gave students tips for safe e-mail 
checking practices such as keep- 
ing virus signatures up-to-date 
and being cautious of suspicious 
attachments. 

In addition, e-mails asking 
for personal information should 
just be deleted, Trottier said. 

“We urge students not to use 
the preview window because that 
is the equivalent of opening of the 
e-mail,” she said. 

Sophomore Michelle Lynch 
believes that revamping the spam 
filters will benefit students’ safe- 


“ty online. 


“’m glad that we are going 
to have an additional filter, and I 
think that it will help reduce the 
risk of scams,” Lynch said. 

The IRS warning _ that 
prompted IT’s e-mail stated that 
bogus e-mails from fraudulent 
organizations are circulating pos- 
ing as the IRS. 

“The information fraudulent- 
ly obtained is then used to steal 
the taxpayer’s identity and finan- 
cial assets,” the warning said. 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion predicts that $15.6 billion 
was lost in 2006 due to identity 
theft and scams and affected 8.5 
million victims in 2005. 

“Never respond to solicita- 
tion, and be aware of who you 
correspond with online,” said 
Keith Saunders, U.S. Secret Ser- 
vice agent. 

Identity theft is a concern for 
students. : 
“IT am hesitant to supply my 


e-mail address to any online site 
because it is the link to a lot of my 
personal information,” first-year 
Ed Hakey said. 

This puts him at risk for iden- 
tity theft, Hakey said. 

Students also need to be fi- 
nancially responsible in order to 
protect their identity, Saunders 
said. : 

“Credit card theft is the most 
common type of identity theft,” 
Saunders said. “Identity theft can 
ruin your credit for a lifetime and 
can happen without you even re- 
alizing.” 

Keep the- number of credit 


cards to a minimum and only use’ 


a debit card at authorized ATM 
machines, Saunders said. 

People age 18 to 25 are at a 
higher risk for identity theft, said 
Christina Savage of the California 
Office of Privacy Protection. 

“This could be because credit 
cards are so obtainable for young 
adults,” she said. 

There are precautions people 
can take to avoid fraud, Savage 
said. ; ‘ 
“Tf you don’t feel comfort- 
able giving out information such 
as your Social Security number, 
you are allowed to ask questions,” 
Savage said. “Never carry your 
Social Security card or other im- 
portant forms of identification on 
you.” 

The government offers three 
free credit reports a year that 
people should take advantage of 
Saunders said. 

“If you take action the prob- 
lem will be caught short and put a 
stop to,” Saunders said. 


COUNCIL: Efficiency efforts 


Continued from Page 1 


member of the Environmental 
Council. 

The three degree chal- 
lenge is turning down the 
college’s thermostats three 
degrees to save energy, Sand- 
berg said. 

Among the 15  speak- 
ers was Dave Cutler director 
of facilities, who spoke about 
controlling the college’s tem- 
perature. 

“We actually cut down 
about two degrees last year,” 
Cutler said. “We are almost 
back down to three.” 

The college has been re- 
ducing the heat without the 
students knowledge, he said. 
St. Michael’s is about five de- 
grees cooler than it was a cou- 
ple of years ago. 

Facilities is willing to 
work on the three degree chal- 
lenge, but there are some con- 
cerns, Cutler said. 

“We got 100 year-old 
buildings with a lot of heat 
problems,” he said. 

The Environmental Coun- 
cil understands that heating 
these old buildings is difficult, 
Sandberg said. 

The Environmental coun- 
cil is working with the college 
to create a range from 65 to 68 
degrees since the buildings are 
unable to all be the same tem- 
perature. Most people will be 
comfortable, Sandberg said. 

Along with the three de- 
gree challenge, the council is 
also calculating the college’s 
carbon footprint. 

Johanna Wildnauer, a 
senior and Environmental 
Council member, is working 
on this. 

We want to show the col- 
lege what the council is doing 
with the college especially the 
positive initiatives on campus, 
Wildnauer said. 

“Online there is a free 
program (www.carbonfoot- 
print.com). Its super easy, so 
you can just plug in your en- 
ergy use data, and get out your 
pounds of carbon you are put- 
ting into the air,’ Sandberg 
said. 


Student interns Wildnauer . 


and Colin Boyd are calculat- 
ing the carbon footprint at the 
college. Their research will 
establish a guideline for the 
college’s future in becoming 
more energy-efficient. 

Many faculty and staff 
spoke about their environmen- 
tal actions around campus at 
the open meeting. 

Anthropology and gender 


studies professor Patricia Del- 
aney told the audience about 
her sustainable development - 
class. 

“We (the dass collec- 
tively decided green standards 
that we as a class would adhere 
to over the class for the semes- 
ter,” Delaney said. 

These green standards 
included only using half of 
the lights in the classroom, 
drinking from reusable cups, 
and composting food eaten in~ 
class, Delaney said. Students 
also agreed not to drive to 
class. 

Delaney’s class is not the 
only place where composting 
is happening on campus. The 
Green Mountain Dining Hall 
composts and recycles, said 
Hank Strashnick director of 
dining services. 

“We started composting 
last fall,’ Strashnick said. “We 
are generating two to three cu- 
bic yards a day of compost.” 

Twenty to 25 cubic yards 
of cardboard are being recy- 
cled weekly, Strashnick said. 

35 percent of the dining 
services purchases are local, 
Strashnick said. : 

These businesses include 
Koffee Kup Bakery, Hood 
Milk, and Green Mountain 
Coffee. 

Recycling is done all 
throughout campus, said Rick 
Battistoni assistant director of 
facilities. 

“(Recycling ee 
this year,” ‘Ba istoni said. “We 
typically used five (récycling) 
dumpsters we added a sixth 
one on North Campus.” 

St. Michael’s recycles 
1,000 pounds of batteries ev- 
ery year, 550 gallons of fuel, 
and 2,500 pounds of lights, 
Battistoni said. 

Facilities has an upcom- 
ing project with Staples that 
will allow the college to recy- 
cle ink jet cartridges, he said. 

The hour-long meeting 
came to an end with questions 
from the audience. 

The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to get people to feel 


‘like they can make a change 


and be active, Delanty said. 
This is why the council dis- 
cussed so many different proj- 
ects, he said. 

“Tt’s important that people 
become active and ask others 
to become active,” Delanty 
said. 


Environmental projects on campus 


> Community organic garden to be built in summer of 2008 : 
> Shuttle changed to biodiesel fuel 

> Dining services composts food scraps 

& Light bulbs changing over to compact fluorescent ona 


volunteer basis 


& Students get free CCTA bus pass for Burlington area 
b Paperless classes use eCollege 
> Recycling bins to be put in every classroom around campus 
> Carbon footprint being calculated for the school 
__ & Runoff is properly managed so little drainage flows to 


waterways 
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Road extension from main to North Campus in planning stages 
New road will force mobile homes to relocate within park 


By Michelle Thomas 
Staff Writer 
The town of Colchester and 
St. Michael’s College are funding 
a project to extend Johnson 
Avenue, connecting St. Michael’s 
with Fort Ethan Allen. This is 
the road that runs behind Cum- 


berland Farms. Construction will. 


begin the summer of 2009. 

Funding for the road exten- 
sion is coming mostly through 
U.S. Sen. Patrick Leahy’s office, 
said Bryan Osborne, Colchester 
public works director. 

“Approximately $2.5 or $2.6 
million is coming from federal 
funding and $400,000 is com- 
ing from St. Michael’s,” Osborne 
said. 

The road is intended to de- 
congest Vermont 15, said Dave 
Cutler, director of facilities. It will 
provide a safer and easier way for 
the shuttle to*get from main to 
North Campus, he said. 

Junior Dan Sandberg, a 
member of St. Michael’s Environ- 
mental Council, thinks the road 
extension is a great idea. 

“The current system from 
North Campus to main is not car- 
bon neutral, and there is no way 
that it can be,” Sandberg said. 
“The campus shuttle is a pretty 
good system but still not good 
enough — it would be better if ev- 
eryone could \ walk or ride bikes.” 

The new road will be con- 
_ structed with bike paths and 
walkways. If the path was clear, 
more students might ride bikes 
from North Campus to main, 
Sandberg said. 

St. Michael’s is not the only 
party benefiting from the road ex- 
tension. 

The guardsmen at Camp John- 
son use the Tarrant Center for 
recreation, and this will allow an 
easier way to access St. Michael’s, 
Cutler said. 

The road extension will have 
a major impact on Windemere 
Estates Mobile Home Park, said 
Krister Adams, housing devel- 
opment specialist at the Vermont 
State Housing Authority. ; 

Windemere Park is a low- 
income housing park, where ap- 
proximately 85 families live, Ad- 
ams said. 

“This road will filter thou- 
sands of cars through this park a 
day,’ Adams said. “The town is 
not proposing any safety options, 
although we have been pushing 
for at least a crosswalk.” 

There are a lot of pedestrians 
and children at Windemere, she 
said. 

“When you combine traffic 
with elders and children, you are 
asking for trouble,” Adams said. 

Residents of Windemere may 
be forced to move their mobile 
homes, but that is up to the Ver- 
mont State Housing Authority, 
Osborne said. 

“The perception is that we 
are forcing these people out of 





Graphic by Nick Martin 


This Google Earth image shows the location of Johnson Avenue and where the extenstion will be to North Campus. 


their homes, and that is not at all 
the case,” Osborne said. “It is up 
to the Vermont Housing Author- 
ity to help relocate them.” 

Adams said the town of 


three feet into the roadway so we 


will have to relocate the homes — 


into the park,” Adams 2 
said. 
The housing authority will 


The housing authority will 
submit a grant application on 
April 29 and intends to hear an 
answer by mid to late June. Fund- 
ing is competitive, and there 


from their homes; we will find a 
way to move these homes out of 
the way.” 


_about a year ago to tell them about 


not be able to do this without a 
grant from the state of Vermont, 
Adams said. 

“The town of Colchester is 
sponsoring the grant for housing 
authority on our paele ” Adams 
said. 


Colchester approached them 
Adams said. 
the plans. Two houses need to be 
relocated to another area of the 
park, she said. 

“There are two homes that 
the town is telling us are two or 









LEONARDO'S BASICS MEDIUM LARGE 
Tomato Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Regular Crust > $10.30 $12.90 
Extra Thin Crust Tnepiticgg $10.30 $12.90 
Extra Thick Crust ‘Sats iO $10.30 $12.90 
LEGNARDO’S: DELIVERY ZONES 







» A LOCAL VERMONT COMPANY $0, BURLINGTON _ 

* SUPPORTS FRESH VERMONT PRODUCTS 951-9000 * 

# USES VT PART-SKIM MOZZARELLA CHEESE © BURLINGTON We bp Ley , z é 
¢ USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR N8B62-7700 





GOURMET FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 





TRADITIONAL FAVORITES wep. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


1. Classic Pepperont Deluxe 
italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Green Poppers & White Mushrooms 
2. Meat Lover’s Revenge 
Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 
England Baked Ham 
3. Hawaiian Island Delight 
New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
fexas Hot Buffalo Chicken 
ty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshty Sliced 
Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
§, Louisiana Cajun Creation 
Hot Italian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices 
6. Roasted Chicken BBQ 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White 
Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


LEOGNARDO’S WORKS MED. $14.80 LG. $18.90 


Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
SINGLE (12) DOUBLE (24) DOUBLE/DOUBLE (48) 


Regular/Hot. . . $7.00, . $13.00... . $25.00 


| CER TL OS 


sil Pesto Chicken r 
4JBasil Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Reasted Red Peppers, 
‘Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Chease™ 
ennel Sausage Gourmet 
‘Fresh Garlic Sauce, Hot Halian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 
econut Curry Chicken 
4€rash Garlic Sauce, Curried Chicken Breast, Sweet Coconut Flakes, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
4. Classic Chicken Cordon Bieu 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
5. Marinated Chicken Parmesan 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 
6. Asian Thal Chicken 
Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 


COPEPSI ONE LITER $2.00 
Pepsi * Diet Pepsi « Mountain Dew »* Ginger Ale « Aquatina 








FRESH SALADS 





BREADSTICKS 
Garlic Cheesy GARDEN GREEK 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 


P pear ae RRR ere | 






i 
| eee 1 1 Be OO 
Sons fe catenphige | nas TAX ] 
j 00 F 1] INCLUDED! J 
I ANY LARGE HAND MADE PIZZA i I Two MEDIUM, TWO-TOPPING PIZZAS 
$0. BURLINGTON NO OTHER COUPONS APPLY saan 80. eae NO OTHER COUPONS APPLY BURLINGTON 
951-9000 EXPIRES 12/31/2008 700 J LL! EXPIRES 12/31/2008 862-7700 J 
gee SRS oo bp Ree ee ee ape pe SSR ESE ee 


FREE DELIVERY MC/VISA 


WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST - TRADITIONAL OR GOURMET PIZZA 





is no guarantee of a grant, 


“If for some reason we do 
not get the funding, we will have 
to cross that bridge when we get 
there,” Adams said. “The hom- 
eowners will not be displaced 

















LEONARDO’S TOPPINGS MED. $1.50cea LG. $1.?75ea 


italian Pepperoni Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
Hot Italian Sausage Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Fresh Ground Western Beef Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 

Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers 
Marinated Chicken Breast Freshly Chopped Garlic 

New England Baked Ham California Black Olives 
Anchovy Filets Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes Marinated Artichoke Hearts 
Freshly Cut Broccoli -Htalian Gorgonzola Cheese 
Fresh White Mushrooms Greek Feta Cheese 


Fresh Green Spinach 
Freshly Sliced Eggplant Grated Parmesan Cheese 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions Flavorful Four Cheese Blend 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


Herbal Soy Cheese 


yd Four Cheese Fusion 


JFresh Garlle Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Pium Tomatoes with 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
2. Fresh Mushroom Florentine 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Pium Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Olives 
3. Exotic Greek Island 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, 
Pium Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 
4, Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 
Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Beans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Plurr 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour Crearr 
5, Gorgonzola Gourmet 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated 
Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzala Cheese 
6. Asian Thai Vegetarian 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, 
Green Bell Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Pium Tomatoes 


VEGETARIAN WORKS MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 
Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives 
THE PARTY PAK « SERVES 10 $40.00 

2 Large One Topping Pizzas 
1 Double Order Wings * 2 Orders Cheesy Bread | 


tr nee ee Se rm he ara tee Be 


$9400 | 


TWO LARGE, ONE-TOPPING PIZZAS 
80. Mon hp NO OTHER COUPONS APPLY BURLINGTON 
EXPIRES 12/31/2008 862-7700 
nes a ne 









¢ FREE DELIVERY + MC/VISA ¢ FREE DELIVERY 
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OPINION 





Editorial 


One day closer to change 


oday is Super Tuesday. Twenty-four states will hold 

primary elections and caucuses to determine which 

candidate will get closer to securing his or her par- 

ty’s nomination. In less than a year, we will have a 
new president. 

Of course, those of you counting down to Bush’s last day 
already know this. As we inch closer to November, the sig- 
nificance of the upcoming election becomes clearer. No mat- 
ter who is elected, we'll see change from the White House. 
After eight years — with five of them spent warring in Iraq 
— change is really all we can ask for. 

So, who is the best candidate to bring this change? Hon- 
estly, I don’t know. 

I’ve only recently started paying close attention to the 
race. Part of my motivation was to write this editorial, but the 
remainder is that I feel civically obligated to exercise my right 
to vote, and I should probably be informed before doing so. 

So here I am, a college student who wants to help elect 
our next president but really doesn’t know a lot about politics. 
That’s why The Defender is not endorsing a candidate, tell- 
ing you whom to vote for and why. If you know as little as I 
do about politics, maybe realizing that you’re tuned out will 
motivate you to tune in. At least that’s my hope. 

It would be hypocritical of me to preach about the impor- 
tance of the electoral process and how you can make a differ- 
ence. Sorry, Uncle Sam, but that marketing strategy is out. 
Even though 70. percent of Americans age 18 to 25 believe 
their vote matters, only 42 percent of us think voting is our 
duty, and even worse, only 22 percent “always” vote, accord- 
ing to a 2007 Pew Research Center report. 

That’s why I’m not going to go all MTV on you and tell 
you to rock the vote. That comes later. The first step is to be 
educated about the candidates and issues in this election and 
then go to the polls. 

Yes, it takes time to weed through the political B.S., but 
the candidates are discussing things you care about, like the 
war, climate change, and most important to our demographic, 
the rising cost of tuition. If nothing else, your empty wallet 
should motivate you to invest the time in looking up how the 
candidates will enact change. 

A good place to start? Flip to Page 3 of this issue of The 
Defender, where you can read summaries of the candidates’ 
stances. CNNpolitics.com is also a good resource, and at any 
time today, you can turn on the TV, because the network is 
devoting 40 hours of coverage to Super Tuesday. Think of 
how many times, in that many hours, Anderson Cooper will 
need to perfect that wonderfully white coif of his for national 
audiences. If that isn’t enough motivation to pay attention, I 
don’t know what is. 


— Courtney Lamdin 


executive editor . 









What's your view? Send a letter of 250 words or less t 
the editor on any subject related to St. Michael's Colleg 
__ by e-mail at defender@sm ae 























DEFENDER | Sic 
STATEMENT 

As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. ¥ 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 
__ The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 





PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Sometimes you feel like a nut 





Photo by Mike Connors 
A member of St. Michael’s prevalent squirrel population chews on a bit of food in the Quad. 
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What is the mest important 
isoue for presidential 
candidates ta adduess? 


“Human rights, the war, gay 
rights. There isn’t just one 
issue.” 


Sarah Jassim, ‘10 


“Humanity.” 


Jerome Allen, ‘09 


“Health care.” 


Caroline Keough, ‘10 


—“l want to be a teacher, so 
education.” 


Chelsea Ewing, ‘11 





“Health care.” 


Drew Flaherty, ‘10 


“Immigration.” 


Paul Zychowicz, ‘10 


“How to end the war without 
messing things up worse than 
they already are.” 


Kelley Callahan, ‘O9 


“Immigrants.” 


Abraham Cinta, ‘10 











R.A.: Friend or foe? 


SPE AR oe See seer 


By Roni Reino 
Features Editor 


A knock on the door followed 
by a routine “R.A. on duty” usu- 
ally results in the sound of cans 
being hidden under desks and out 
of sight. 

The door is opened to reveal 


the Resident Assistant (R.A.) on - 


duty. At this point, anything from 
a warning to a call to security 
may occur. 

Student’s behavior  deter- 
mines what happens next, South 
Campus R.A. Alex Hill said. 
South Campus includes the suites, 
400s, Founders and Senior Hall. 

“Tt helps when people are be- 
ing respectful,” he said. 

When on duty, Hill does 
three to four rounds an evening. 
It takes 45 minutes per round, he 


said. R.A.s work 12 hour shifts 


from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

“On South Campus most 
people have gotten over their 
freshman jitters,” Hill said. “You 
usually tell them one time and 
they get the message.” 

Sophomore and fellow South 
Campus R.A. Jeremy Devine 
agreed with Hill about the mutual 
respect on South Campus. 

“T haven’t had a problem with 
my residents,” Devine said. “I’ve 
had to break stuff up with seniors, 
but it’s not a huge problem. You 
just need to be assertive.” 

Devine said he took the job 
because he thought he could be 
helpful to others. The job is com- 
parable to his work at summer 


. camps, he said. 


In the first-year dorms, the 
R.A.s’ jurisdiction is different. 
R.A.s of Joyce Hall watch the 
hallways, rooms and steps, said 
Heidi Griswold resident director 
(R.D.) of Joyce Hall. Security is 
in charge of what occurs outside 


the building. 


R.A.s are not allowed to 
touch alcohol, Griswold said. 
They must ask residents to dump 
it themselves, security is called 
when drugs are involved. 

Griswold has been working 
in Residence Life for five years. 
This is her second year as an RD. 

To keep staff on the same 
page, Griswold said she regularly 
holds meetings. 

“IT want them to learn to be a 








“R.A.s should be their 
residents’ friend, but at 
the same time, the staff 


needs to know it’s their 
job.” 


Heidi Griswold, 
Joyce Hall resident 
director 





good R.A.,’ Griswold said of 
her staff. “R.A.s should be their 
residents’ friend, but at the same 
time, the staff needs to know it’s 
their job.” 

If all staff members are on 
the same page, it is easier to man- 
age the building, Griswold said. If 
R.A.s have difficulties with resi- 
dents, floor meetings may occur, 

To engage with résidents, 
R.A.s put.on weekly socials. Each 
weekend the R.A. on duty will 
provide an activity for residents. 

Joyce Hall R.A. Jon Krum- 
eich held a video game social the 
first Saturday of the semester. 

Krumeich invited residents 
to play video games in the second 
floor lounge while eating pizza. 

First-year Brian Boone said 
he has been to many socials this 
year. 

Boone suggested to the R.A.s 
that a video game social would 
be a good idea, especially since 


venings and weekends on duty 


y Photo by Mike Connors 
Resident Assistant Alex Hill puts on a coffee and cookie social in Cashman Hall the first Saturday of the se- 
mester. ; 


there are new PlayStation 3s in 
the building. 

“T wanted to take a break and 
relax,” Boone said. “Just hang out 
with friends and have fun.” 

According to Krumeich, 
Residence Life gives R.A.s $200 
a semester to plan educational 
and social events for residents. 
He said socials turn out about 16 
people per night. 

R.A.s must also balance be- 
ing a friend and a disciplinary 
figure to their residents. 

“T really encourage students 
to be friendly with their resi- 
dents,” Griswold said. “It’s not a 
job where you just get people in 
trouble.” 

R.A.s can be fired, Griswold 
said. They can be fired if caught 
dealing drugs, providing alcohol 
or not holding up the rules of the 
college. 

Although Griswold said it 
can happen, but she did not wish 
to comment if it has happened re- 
cently. 

Many residents find their 
R.A.s easy to approach such as 
first-year Joyce Hall resident J.P. 
McCormick. He said he is close 
with the R.A.s in his building and 
enjoys going to socials. 

“T like (the R.A.s). They are 
good people,’ McCormick said. 
“They do their job and don’t go 
out of their way to write people 
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HOROSCOPES 


de 


By Roni Reino 
Features Editor 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


You will be rewarded for your hard work. ° 
Lucky Numbers: | 2 9 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Fortune comes to those who wait. 
Lucky Numbers: 5 6 7 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


You will be singled out by your peers. 
Lucky Numbers: 0 1 0 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


A friend will challenge you. 
Lucky Numbers: 3 6 2 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


You are thoughtful in your choices. 
Lucky Numbers: 2 6 4 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


You are open-minded and socially active. 
Lucky Numbers: 6 7 6 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


You will meet someone new. 
Lucky Numbers: 2 7 9 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Your pride will strain your friendships. 
Lucky Numbers: 2 4 6 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


You are always surrounded by honest friendships. 
Lucky Numbers: 9 8 7 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Money will find you. 
Lucky Numbers: 7 7 7 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Thoughtfulness will broaden your outlook. 
Lucky Numbers: 5 4 2 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


A thrilling time is in your near future. 
Lucky Numbers: 0 6 9 


Students return from abroad 


Returnees readjust to lifestyle after studying overseas 


Katie Downes-Angus talks to Provost Bill Wilson 
experiences with other returnees. 


By Erin Blair 
Staff Writer 


. Tables filled with books and 
brochures to foreign places were 
crammed into Alliot this past 
Thursday. It was a reminder of 
the opportunities students have to 
study abroad. 

This semester 88 students re- 
turned from abroad. This spring 
St. Michael’s shipped 54 more 
into the world to explore. 

- Returning students are back 
in class and making the transition 
to re-adjust. 

“Students don’t realize how 
much they’ve adapted,” said Peg- 
gy Imai, director of study abroad. 
“It’s a surprising revelation to 
many.” 

Imai encourages abroad stu- 
dents to be knowledgeable about 
the country.and culture they are 
visiting as well as keeping their 
sense of humor, she said. 

The experience is different 


for everyone, Imai said. For some, - 


the memory of abroad makes stu- 
dents wish to return. 

“My experience in France 
made me appreciate: what I love 
and hate about my St. Michael’s 
family and friends,” said Caroline 
Maider, who studied at Stendhal 
University in Grenoble, France. 
“Tt made me evaluate what I left 
and what I would be returning 
to.” 

Maider traveled with the 
American Institute: of Foreign 
Study (AIFS). 

“T didn’t have to really make 
any adjustments when I returned,” 
Maider said. “You can’t keep up 
that lifestyle forever. You get to 
eat amazing food, go to bars and 
speak to foreigners. It’s like a va- 
cation.” 

Maider never went through 
any sort of culture shock arriving 
in France., she said ~ 

“T just had to say, ‘I’m here, 


999 


this is what my life is’,’ she said. 


Culture shock is when stu-- 


dents have difficulty adjusting, 
Imai said. She said students need 
to be flexible when visiting a new 
country and realize culture shock 
may occur. 


“Students don’t 
realize how much 
they’ve adapted. It’s a 
surprising revelation 
to many.” 


Peggy Imal, 
director of Study Abroad 


“TI know that I am destined 
to go back to France eventually,” 
Maider said. “I won’t be living in 
the US forever so my experience 
in Europe was just a glimpse of 
what my future life would be.” 

Maider said many times it 
was scary and frustrating. She 
would want to scream in English 
but wouldn’t trade it for the world, 
she said. 

Junior Gary DuBreuil stud- 
ied in London last semester in a 
theater program. 

Though happy with his ex- 
perience, DuBreuil spoke of dif- 
ficulties with his peers. 

“Tt’s all about what you put 
into it,” DuBreuil said. “It’s about 
the mentality. Everyone . knows 
we are only there for a semester 


_and probably not going to talk to 


each other afterwards.” 

DuBreuil went on trips with 
his program. The school spon- 
sored 12 to 15 shows which he 
attended as well as others he at- 
tended on his own. 

DuBreuil was also given a 
10-day break in which he visited 
Barcelona, Paris and Rome. — 

Despite the opportunities 
presented to DuBreuil, he was 
happy to be back with his St. Mi- 
chael’s family, he said. 









Call Dave 802- 


GET FIRED UP! 


Don’t risk your health and happiness for artificial energy. 
AmpliFire is an exclusive blend of natural, safe, clean and 
organic ingredients for instant energy that lasts for hours. 





Photo by Mike Connors 
as returning students attend a dinner Tuesday, Jan. 29 to share 
' 


“T loved London and I loved 
the experience, but I couldn’t re- 
place my whole support system 
that I have here,” DuBreuil said. 
“The camaraderie just wasn’t 
there. You come home and have 
your St. Mike’s family and your 
home family. I missed that.” 

Returning was difficult for 
senior Sarah Backus, who studied 
in Cork, Ireland last semester and 


_ said she wished she could have 


stayed longer. 

“I miss all of my Irish friends 
so much,” Backus said. “IfI had a 
choice to the matter, I would live 
in Ireland. They were all so great 
to me.” : 

Backus said the classes were 
very different in comparison to — 
St. Michael’s. Adjusting to classes 
and weekend schedules was really 
weird, she said. 

Though many students have — 
just returned, students like Ra- 
chael Nahme have just begun 
their adventures abroad. 

Nahme is studying and work- 
ing in an orphanage in Puebla, 
Mexico. é 

“T’m here to take classes, bu 
more importantly to get involved 
with the community, improve my 
Spanish and help out a little while 
I’m here,” Nahme said. 

She is excited to spend her 
semester visiting ancient Mayan 
pyramids and volcanoes, Nahme 
said. 

St. Michael’s allows approxi- 
mately 30 percent of its students _ 
the chance to study abroad during — 
their academic career, according 
to its Web site. 


Additional reporting by 
Roni Reino 





3 Minute Sizzle call (24/7) 801-655-5555 


Where Energy and Health Collide! 


Reps / Entrepreneurs Wanted 
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First-year Gerhard Meyer (left) teaches friend and fellow first-year John Ubersax how to play Meyer’s Hohner accordion for the first time. 


St. Michael’s one-man music box 


Winner of ‘Who Can Turn on the Bs is more than an accordion player 


By Laura Hartman 
Staff Writer 


In the corner of the room is a high-hat 
cymbal topped with an upside-down Alliot 
cup. It sits next to an electric guitar from a 
J.C. Penney catalog. Near that, an old red 
Hohner accordion rests atop a pile of laun- 
dry on a folding chair in the dorm room of 
first-year Gerhard Meyer. 

Last semester, Meyer, 18, played Dar- 
ude’s “Sandstorm” on that same accordion 
to win the “Who Can Turn on n the Lights?” 
competition. 

The competition was last minute, Mey- 
er said. He had run into a friend on his way 
to McCarthy Arts Center who asked him to 
come and play at the orphanage benefit. 

“We had questions to memorize, but I 
forgot them,” Meyer said. 

He hadn’t practiced for the show and 
had to think on his feet, he said. Meyer 
hadn’t even known it was a contest, he 
said. 

“T play mostly accordion (around cam- 
pus) because it’s what I’m known for,” 
Meyer said. “People don’t know that ’m 
a guitarist, which is funny because it’s my 
best instrument.” | 

Meyer’s friends have their own opin- 
ions about his instruments. 

“The accordion’s cooler,” fellow first- 
year John Ubersax said. _ 

Meyer walks around campus, wearing 
his big, heavy boots and some odd outfits 
with a flannel shirt, Ubersax said. 

“He just pops out of nowhere,” he 
said. 

Meyer has a way of stopping by when 
you least expect it, friend Alicia Pacelli 
said. 

“He likes to come into our room and 
eat leftover food,” she said. 


Online 





One Man Band 


Check out the Defender Online for a slideshow of 
Gerhard Meyer. 


www.smevt.edu/defender 





Photo by Ali Destrempe 
Meyer said his best instrument is the guitar, 
not the accordion. 


Pacelli met Meyer at a friend’s birth- 


day party at the start of the school year. 


Meyer offered to let her try his accordion. 

“T played ‘Jingle Bells’,” she said. 

The accordion is not an easy instru- 
ment to play, you have to be really strong, 
Pacelli said. 

Meyer has not taken music classes 
in school and cannot read sheet music, he 
said. 

“I can hear a song and figure out how 
it goes,” Meyer said. “I can figure almost 
anything out, unless I’m tired or get hit in 
the head really hard.” 

Meyer first played his accordion on 
stage for his high school’s Octoberfest dur- 
ing his sophomore year for a free root beer 
float. Now he plays for friends on cam- 
pus. 

“TF love it when Gerhard just shows 
up,” Ubersax said. “He’s always in a good 
mood.” 





Photo by Ali Destrempe 
Meyer received his red Hohner accordion 
from his grandfather when he was nine- 
years-old. 


Meyer has also nae keyboard at the 
Flynn Theater’s Stunt Night three times. 
Once he performed on crutches after run- 
ning into a signpost while playing foot- 
ball. : 

“T like to play really crazy, and I broke 
my keyboard once,” he said. 


He was playing “Eye of the Tiger” for - 


the pep band and saw a key go flying. The 
keyboard then started making funny nois- 
es, he said. 

His accordion was a gift from Meyer’s 
grandfather, after he listened to Meyer 
playing the keyboard when he was nine 
years old, Meyer said. 

“I’m still learning,” he said. “I still 
don’t know what all the buttons do.” 

Meyer’s mother introduced him to 
music, and his brother Patrick plays with 
him in their rock band “Crosstown Shake- 
down.” His dad has no musical talent, 
Meyer said, but can play a mean “William 
Tell Overture” on his Adam’s apple. 

Meyer was born in Connecticut but 
moved to New Haven, Vt. when he was 
six. He chose St. Michael’s because it was 
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Photo by aura Hartman 


Me er lays 
44 Peete 


Bass guitar 
Harmonica 
Chromonic 
Xylophone 
Accordion 
Mandolin 
Dulcimer 
Clarinet 
Ukulele 
Drums 
Guitar 
Banjo 
Piano 
Fife 





“People don’t know 
that I’m a guitarist, which is 
funny, because it’s my best 
instrument.” 


Gerhard Meyer 
First-year 


close to home and many of his high school 
friends came to St. Michael’s, he said. 

He is currently registered as a journal- 
ism major, but intends to switch to educa- 
tion, he said. Having grown up with eight 
brothers and sisters, Meyer thinks he would 
make a good teacher, he said. 

Although Meyer plays 14 instruments, 
he has only taken lessons for piano. The 
rest he learned from playing by ear. He 
does not consider himself to be great, he 
said. 

“T can’t see getting stuck up at being 
great,” Meyer said, “because you can al- 
ways get better.” 
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The Nature 
onservancy. 


SAVING THE LAST GREAT PLACES ON EARTH 


For 52 years, The Nature Conservancy has raced against time to preseve we diversity 


of life on Earth. That’s why we make every second count. We uSe scienc 


LETCMclile Mi ilaretccl (i om Cole cm Com eco Cm@mellimurclilic:| Muelle mole future generatiohs. So far, 


‘we've preserved 117 million acres—and counting. But there is still much more to do. 


Help us achieve lasting results. Visit nature.org or call 1 pepte JOIN Lis (os 


Banff National Park, Alberta, Canada © David Muench 


This message is made possible by the generous support of this publication: 
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Students attend a room selection 2008 meeting Jan. 29 in MeCarthy Arts Center. 


Survivor: Room selection 2008 


It’s that time of year again! 
When all of you get those yellow 
booklets shoved under you doors 


that read those dreadful words: © 


Room Selection 2008. 

For my past three years at St. 
Michael’s, I have had nightmares 
about my living situations; actu- 
ally I have even before] arrived at 
St. Michael’s. 

This year is no different. The 
entire process makes my stomach 

twist in such a 


SeoHOR: way that I can’t 
concentrate. 

Why all the 

fuss though? I 

know that in the 


end I will have 
_a place to live. 
It isn’t worth 
getting mad at 
the system, but 
now the system 
has beaten the Class of ‘09. 

Student affairs have devised 
a plan in which we won’t get frus- 
trated with them, but instead we 
will be distracted by fighting with 
each other. 

Applying for a six-person 
townhouse is not so simple any- 
more. They have opened up the 
400 townhouses for all students. 
These are five-person houses that 
will have new kitchens:in them. 

When submitting your ticket 





Erin 
Millard 


for a six-person house, you have 
the option of checking off a box 
that in case your group is not se- 
lected for a six-person house, you 


- are put into the drawing for a five- 


person townhouse. 

Who will be the person voted 
out? It is actually quite simple. If 
your name is the last one on the 
ticket you are voted out and are 
on your own to find some new 
friends to live with. 


Here comes the five-person . 


lottery. If you aren’t selected for 
these houses, then you are forced 
to go to the next round of four- 
person townhouses. There goes 
another friend eliminated, or 
friends are split up. 

I realize that reality TV has 
taken over our society with shows 
like MTV’s “The Gauntlet”, “Fla- 
vor of Love” and ABC’s “Big 
Brother” but it seems as though 
St. Michael’s will be falling into 
this ridiculous category within 
the next week. 

News Channel 4 should come 
on campus to catch this event on 
film. Or better yet, a local chan- 
nel should take over and create a 
show along the lines of “Laguna 
Beach” and capture all the back- 
stabbing and scheming on cam- 
era. 

For many of you this might 
not seem like a big deal, but the 


students playing this risky game 
are all rising seniors. 

It is their last year of college, 
and they might not be able to live 
in a house or let alone be with any 
friends. 

Some students have lived in 
Founders for their entire stay at 
St. Michael’s. They have been 
stowed away in the stuffy at- 


" tic of one of the oldest buildings 


on campus, and they might have 
to live there again if they aren’t 
granted houses. 

. Being a girl is even harder, 
and there really is no need to ex- 
plain that statement except that 
girls are catty and will do any- 
thing to get what they want, in- 
cluding voting out their friends. 

If all else fails, you can break 
off and pay rent, buy all your ne- 
cessities and live off-campus- that 
is if you’re brave enough to get out 
of this safe Catholic community. 

Keep your friends near, old 
friends even closer and make sure 
this week you watch your back, 
because your name might just be 
the last one on the list. 

The tribe has spoken. 


Erin Millard is a junior 
Journalism major. You can 
contact her at emillard@smcvt 


edu. 





‘Lost’ is life as we know it 


Faithful followers of ABC’s 
“Lost” can vouch for me when I 
say the plot of the show is, in ef- 
fect, the plot of life. The show’s 
edgy, | never-know-what’s-next 
style frustrates viewers, because 
situations spree and people 

with different 


COLUMNIST 


ways indirect- 
ly screw things 
up for others. 
The most clas- 
sic being John 
Locke, coined 
the man of 
faith, blowing 
up a submarine 
the survivors 
find, because he believes they are 
“supposed to be” on the island. 

We continue to watch the 
show, because any of the charac- 
ters could be us. 

Therefore we grow an at- 
tachment with them, wondering 
if they will survive, be saved or 
continue their lives lost. 

The survivors of Oceanic 
Flight 815 came together after 





Laura 
Tuveson 


view points al- : 


their plane crashed on a secluded 
island between Sydney and Los 
Angeles. 

Inhabited by a group the sur- 
vivors come to call “others” the 
island becomes a survival game. 
Characters twist and turn in and 
out of death-defying moments, 
which led many viewers in its 
first season to believe the survi- 
vors were in purgatory. 

Jack, coined the “do-gooder 
man of science”, is one of the 
main leaders of the group. He was 
in the process of bringing his fa- 
ther, who died of a heart attack, 
while visiting one of his former 
mistresses in Sydney, home to 
L.A. 

Troubled by a broken rela- 
tionship with his father, Jack’s 


role on the island is the go-to guy . 


— the exact role he always strived 
for in his normal, off-island life — 
which is revealed through char- 


acter flashbacks framed around 


each show’s plot. 

Jack, like many of the survi- 
vors, is determined to be rescued. 
But in the final episode of season 


three, the show flashes to the fu- 
ture. 

A new story line has won 
many of its annoyed and frustrat- 
ed followers from seasons past. 

In the flash forward, Jack is 
an OxyContin addict and fears he 
made the wrong decision leaving 
the island — something Locke, 
the man of faith, had warned him 
about. 

Impossible to get back, he 
flies to Sydney each weekend, 
praying the plane will crash and 
he’ll return to where his life had 
purpose and direction — the is- 
land. 

Seeing three seasons of Jack’s 
present, past and future lifestyles 
has made me realize the story of 
his life is like any of ours. 

Each move he makes before 
he gets to the island; decisions 
like telling the hospital his father 
was drunk during surgery, are all 
things that propel his father to go 
to Australia and for him to fol- 
low. 

On the island, he learns to 
not to trust anyone and be the 


Back from the 
land down under 


If Peggy Imai had told me that 
within four months in Australia I 
would have slept on a riverbank 
with poisonous snakes and croc- 
odiles, had my first view of the 
Opera House from the top floor 
of the Grand Quay Hotel on the 
deserted Sydney Harbor during 
the APEC conference, or that my 
internship research would soon 
be published 
by a non- 
governmental 
organization, 
I would have 
had no qualms 
about leaving 
my friends for 
fall semester of 
my senior year. 

Luckily for 
me, the confi- 
dence and longing for worldliness 
that St. Michael’s College has 
helped me develop over the last 
three years came into play and al- 
lowed me to overcome any fear of 
“missing out” on senior year. 

I chose to participate in an 
internship program through Ar- 
cadia University. I could not be 
more pleased with the program I 
chose. It was helpful every step of 
the way. 

I received my first call from 
my Australian internship coordi- 
nator this past summer. The voice 
mail sounded something like 
this: “G’day, Ashley. My name is 
Patrick, and I am your program 
cooooodinator in Syyyydney, 
Australia. I am sooooo excited 
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Ashley 
Wheeler 


' to have you spend the next few 


months with us. I.have some 
massive opportunities for 
you as far as your internship 
goes. Let’s chat soon and 
talk about how great your 
experience is going to be! 
Cheers!” 

My first call from Aus- 
tralia solidified my inkling 
that this endeavor would be 
one I would never forget. 

When my parents 
kissed me goodbye outside 
security at the Boston air- 
port, I had tears in my eyes. 
I thought leaving my family 
and friends at this important 
time in my young life was 
the hardest thing I had to do. 
Four months later, checking 
into the international termi- 


nal at the Sydney airport to fly 
home, I was sobbing because I did 
not want to leave. I am certain 
that getting on that plane was the 
hardest thing I have had to do. 

I think that is a testimony 
to what an incredible experience 
study abroad was. If I have any 
criticism, it’s that four months 
are not long enough to live in the 
great country and gorgeous city. 

Besides the incredible aca- 
demic experiences such as the 
10-dayintensive class in the 
Northwest on Aboriginal culture 
and politics and my two months 
working at a human rights orga- 
nization, I had remarkable social 
experiences too. 

Weekends were filled with a 
slew of activities including: surf 
camp, ballet performances at the 
Opera House, French martinis 
on the Harbor, Sunday brunch at 
Bondi Beach. The list goes on. 

Those experiences: aside, 
what I enjoyed most about my 
time in Sydney was the indepen- 
dence. From the Northeast King- 
dom of Vermont to the heart of 
Sydney was surely a change, but 
one that helped me grow beyond 
my imagination. 

I have never felt more ready 
to graduate and take on the world. 
Graduate school in Sydney? Sure! 
Moving across the world for my 
first job? Why not? I am ready. 


Ashley Wheeler is a senior. 
You can contact her at 
awheeler@smcvt.edu. 





Photo courtesy of Ashley Wheeler 
Wheeler participates in these aboriginal 
children’s tribal language day in the 
Northwest town of Fitzroy Crossing. 





controller of his own destiny — 
something he lacked in the shad- 
ows of his father. 

But Jack’s not the only one 
on the island haunted by the sub- 
conscious and by the past. Each 
character has a story — murder- 
ers, interrogators, even lottery 
millionaires — and they come to- 
gether on the island, trying to hide 
who they are, but slowly share 
with others their guilty pasts. 

When the show fast for- 
warded to the future, like the 
first episode of season four this 
past Thursday, it shows the roller 
coaster of life continually for each 
of the characters. 

People become drunks, drug 
addicts and even insane in the 


future. It begs the question as to 
what we seek out of life. 

We continually run from our 
past. We continually feel discon- 
tent when we try to live in the mo- 
ment, ambitiously looking to the 
future. 

But often, the future isn’t the 
place for better days, and we see 
ourselves growing nostalgic. 

Being lost is a part of life, 
and it’s just a matter of finding 
the right direction. 


Laura Tuveson is a senior. 
You can contact her at 
Ituveson@smcvt.edu. 
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WEDNESDAY/6 
Ash Wednesday Mass 

St. Michael’s College will hold a Masses on Ash 
Wednesday in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. 
11:45 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 


Guest Lecture on African Orphan Program 

Berit Skaare and Edson Msigwa, coordinators of the 
llula Orphan Program of Tanzania will give the speech, 
“Education is the Answer: The Story of the llula Orphan 
Program of Tanzania.” 

St. Michael's College, McCarthy Arts Center. 

7-9 p.m. 


‘The Butt Stops Here’ 

Dr. Leena Ahluwalia offers options of how to quit smok- 
ing and explains the progression of chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease. 

South Burlington Community Library. 

7 p.m. Free. 

Info: 652-7080. 





Break Dancing: Teo Castellanos/ D-Projects 

Scratch and Burn is choreographed by break-dance 
legend Ricardo “Speedy Legs” Fernandez. Performed to 
live, original music by Brimstone 127. 

Thursday and Friday at the Flynn Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 

8 p.m. 

$24 adults, $20 students 

Info: 652-4500 


Concert: Barefoot Truth 

With Parker House, Theory and Taylor Carson. 
Showcase Lounge, Higher Ground. 

Doors open at 7 p.m. Show starts at 7:30 p.m. 
$8 advance, $10 day of show. 

Info: 652-0777 


Guest Lecture on Masculinity by World Expert 

Dr. Sut Jhally, professor of communication at UMass- 
Amherst will speak. 

St. Michael’s College, McCarthy Arts Center. 

6-8 p.m. 


Photo Exhibit: Images of the Ilula Orphan Program 
Features photos faculty members and students have 
taken. Guest speaker Berit Skaare and Edson Msigwa 
will speak. 

UVM Center for Culture Pluralism. — 

5:30 p.m. 








The musical “Chicago” will be performed at the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts on Feb. 10. 


Concert: The Matt Zeiner Band _ 

Singer, song writer and Hammond.organ player will 
perform. 

Nectar’s. 

Show starts at 9:30 p.m. 

21+. Free. 





DAY/8 


Concert: The Chad Hollister Band 
Rock band performs at Nectar’s. 
11 p.m. 21+. $5. 


Historical Folk and Folktale Concert 
Folk group Atlantic Crossing will perform an “Historical 


Folk and Folktale Concert.” Featuring singer Marty Mor- 


rissey and Art Cohn, historian and director of Elley-Long 
Music Center. 

Elley-Long Music Center, St. Michael’s ete 

7-9 p.m. Free. 


Community Pot Luck and Fundralser for llula Orphan 
Program 

Dinner with Berit Skaare, Edson Msigwa and members 
of the St. Michael’s community. 

Vermont Room, Alliot Hall. 

6:30 p.m. 

Minimum donation of $5. 


Concert: Entrain with Grateful 
Dread 

Showcase Lounge, Higher Ground. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Show starts at 
8:30 p.m. 

$10 advance. $12 day of show. 

Info: 652-0777 


2nd Annual Rugby Ball 

The Echo Center. 

Tickets will be on sale in Alliot. 
$10, Knightcard accepted. 

9 p.m.- midnight. 


Burlington Winter Festival 

There will be a snow carving compe- 
tition and “Ice Walk” on the Church 
Street Marketplace throughout the 
day. Free. 

Info: 864-0123 - 


Burlington Penguin Plunge 

Watch teams jump into the freezing 
Lake Champlain water for the Spe- 
cial Olympics Vermont. 


Photo courtesy of Flynn Center for Performing Arts Waterfront, 11 a.m. 


Fragile Zoe will perform at the Flynn Center for the pies Arts on Feb. 9. 


Info: 864-0123 





Photo courtesy of Flynn Center for Performing Arts 


Concert: Fragile Zoe 

A collection of musicians in the Burlington area play 
their music. 

Flynn Center for the Performing ATS. 

8 p.m. 

$18 adults, $14 stddents 

Info: 652-4500 


Concert: The Poogie Bell Band 

A blend of jazz, neo-soul, R&B and hip hop. 
Nectar’s. 

11p.m. 21+. $5. 


SUNDAY/10 


WOKO Gigantic Indoor Flea Market 

Tag sale items, crafts, antiques, food and more. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Vermont 15, Essex Junc- 
tion. 

8:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 

$2 admission. 

Info: 878-5545 


Chicago 

This Broadway musical will have two performances at 
the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts. 
Sand8&p.m. 

$60 / $52 / $45 


Info: 652-4500 


Jazz, The Spirit Lives Concert 

The 3rd Annual Jazz, The Spirit Lives Concert is spon- 
sored by MLK Jr. Society and Got SKILLS: the Campaign - 
for Dignity and Diversity. 

St. Michael's College, McCarthy Arts Center. 

4-6 p.m. 


Concert: Gregory Douglass 

Concert at Higher Ground in the Showcase Lounge. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show starts at 7:30 p.m. 

$11 advance, $13 day of show. 





MONDAY/11 


Mass in Spanish 

St. Michael’s College invites the community to cel- 
ebrate the Mass in Spanish in the Chane! of St. Michael 
the gen enees 7:30 p.m. 
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ilderness Program relies on student 
involvement for its successful turnouts. 


Along with ski season, the program offers other outdoor activities. 


By Kayla Sibilia 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s location in Vermont 
allows students to take part in the 
Wilderness Program as an oppor- 
tunity to enhance their liberal arts 
education into the wild outdoors. 

The Wilderness Program began 
in 1980 and was called St. Michael’s 
Outing Club, said Todd Johnstone- 
Wright, director of the Wilderness 
Program. In 1996, it was renamed 
to St. Michael’s Outdoor Recreation 
Resource, which held ties with intra- 
murals and club sports, but in 1997 
it became the Wilderness Program, 
Johnstone-Wright said. 

“We changed the philosophy 
from small club members to a learning 
based program with more quali- 
fied instructors,’ Johnstone-Wright 
said. “And with the expectation that 
the equipment is top model, we are 
leaving the students with a good 
learning experience.” 

What makes the St. Michael’s 
Wilderness Program unique is the 
students are the main instructors. 

“We are a student-driven 
program,” Johnstone-Wright said. 
“We have 16-18 student staff, some 
students will work for free every 
weekend, just to get the exposure of 
outdoor guiding,” he said. 

The Wilderness Program works 
over the summer to create a calendar 
for the next school year, said Eben 
Widlund, assistant director of the 
Wilderness Program. These calendars 
are made by St. Michael’s students, he 
said. 

“Students must apply for this 
job,” Widlund said. “We try to keep 
one student hold over that has operated 
throughout the Wilderness Program 
in order to overlook the other three to 
four new members,” Widlund said. 

In response to the change, the 
Wilderness Program has more than 
one-third of the students participating 
in the events, Johnstone-Wright said. 

The range of activities in the Wil- 
derness Program allows students to 
take day hikes up local mountains, 
even expeditions in Ecuador, Wid- 
lund said. The day hikes, mountain 
climbing, ice climbing, and cross- 
country skiing are run by qualified 
St. Michael’s students in American 
Guide Association. 

Senior Christin Oram’s is one of 
the Wilderness Program’s rock climb- 
ing leaders and is in the process of be 


coming a top rope site manager. 


“T do it so I feel more confident 
bringing my family and friends out on 
hikes,” Oram said 

Each student leader must sign up 
for whichever day hike they will want 
to guide, said senior Kate Forcheski 
who became a leader sophomore 
year. 

“I lead some hiking trips in the 
fall, one was the Adirondacks in New 
York,” Forcheski said. 

Students are encouraged to join 
the expedition trips and are able to 
organize their own, but have to be 
cleared by the Wilderness office, 
Widlund said. 

“Todd and I have designed most 
of the expedition trips, but there are 
two students now who are organizing 
a backpack trip to Mongolia,” Widlund 
said. “If students are willing to set up 
trips and organize them, then we will 
run it,” he said. 

“T think everyone has to take a 
trip,” Oram said. “When you go out 
with seven different people, teach oth- 
ers who have never rock climbed be- 
fore and see them reach the top of the 
mountain, it is rewarding.” 

Johnstone-Wright said the 
program sign ups are first come first 
serve. 

The Wilderness Program started 
the Smugglers’ Notch pass program 
to develop more non-varsity sports for 
athletes, Johnstone-Wright said. 

“There were 1,200 passes 
activated this year, almost exactly the 
same as last,” Johnstone-Wright said. 
“The nice thing about Smugglers’ 
Notch is that St. Michael’s added 
another facility that we don’t have 
to maintain, it is like adding another 
Tarrant Center.” 

Since the Wilderness Program is 
based out of St. Michael’s College as 
a non-varsity athletic organization it 


oe 








Photo by Ali Destrempe 
Students board the bus leaving for Smuggler’s Notch at 8 a.m on Saturday Feb 2. 


wants to keep the outdoor activities 
affordable for all students. 

“Half of the operating budget 
comes from the Student Association," 
Johnstone-Wright said. "But, we have 
double in revenue to take care of, 
which then we must charge moderate 
fees. 

The Wilderness Program wants 
to make sure that they are offering 
students a price significantly lower 
than the average outdoor guiding 
company. 

If students go through us for 
ice climbing at Smugglers’ Notch, 
it will only cost $15 a day, whereas 
a commercial agency will charge 
around $80 per day, Johnstone-Wright 
said. 

' The Wilderness program want 
students to learn not only religion, 
philosophy, mathematics, but also 
learn to enjoy the different seasons of 
Vermont, Widlund said. 

“We want to turn people into 
doing something they never thought 
to do and to be able to do that interest 
for the rest of their life,’ Johnstone- 
Wright said. 


NE-10 Weekly Honor Roll 


as of Monday, Jan.28 


> Women’s basketball: Logan Pintka 


> Men’s ice hockey: Tyler Bilton, Jonn Burns, Ryan w 


> Swimming and Diving: Lindsay Burgess, Gene Taylor 
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Swim team makes the most of Florida trip 


Cold temperatures force the team to 
change dynamic of training schedule. 


By Madeleine Cave 
Staff Writer 


When the St. Michael’s swim 
teams traveled to St. Petersburg, 
Fla., for their preseason meets, cold 
weather was the last thing they 
expected in the Sunshine State. 

“Swimming outdoors in 28-de- 
gree weather is not something any- 
one wants to do,” said Jim Dono- 
ghue, head coach of both the men’s 
and women’s teams. 

The teams missed a day of 
practice in the pool due to the cold 
temperatures. 

“The first couple of days 
were nice, but one time we didn’t 
even have practice because it was 
so cold,” said Kerry Slade, senior 
captain of the women’s team. 

Junior co-captain Stephanie 
Hammer agreed that the weath- 
er was cold, but the team swam 
through it, she said. 

“Of course when we go down 
for our training trip, we would love 
to have perfect weather the whole 
time, but we don’t exactly control 
mother nature,’ Hammer said. 
“Tt wasn’t ideal to have 28-degree 
weather the last couple of days we 
were there, but a detriment, not at 
all.” 

The teams had a strong pre- 
season for the rest of the trip and 
swam hard, Donoghue said. They 
were unaffected by missing a prac- 
tice in Florida, he said. 

“The season’s way too long for 
one day to have that big of an ef- 
fect,’ Donoghue said. 

Despite the weather, the teams 
worked hard in Florida, and it has 


Hammer said. 


paid off during their meets, Slade 
said. 


“A lot of people have been get- ; 


ting their best times in the last cou- 


ple of meets,” she said. “A couple 


people have broken records so far.” 

Senior Mike Kaas, broke the 
1000-yard freestyle record on 
Saturday against Bryant, Hammer 
said. 

The men’s team is small this 
year, but they are working hard to 
not let numbers bring them down, 
Hammer said. 

The teams have gotten a lot 
closer this year than in past sea- 
sons, Slade said. They’ve been do- 
ing more exercises and lifting out- 
side of the pool, which has helped 
them bond, she said. 

Coach Donoghue’s goal for the 
rest of the season is to be success- 
ful, and push everyone to be ready 
for the championships, he said. 

Hammer is ready for cham- 
pionships, but wishes that the 
men’s and women’s teams could be 
present at one another’s meets. 

“(The men’s) New England’s 
is the week after ours, which is 
a strange bit sad for everyone,” 
“We may be two 
separate teams, but when you train 
with teammates all season, it’s re- 
ally unfortunate not to be able to 


cheer everyone on at our biggest 


meet,” she said. 

However, the teams are ready 
and hoping to do well in the cham- 
pionships, Slade said. 

The weekend of Feb. 8 and 
9 the team will face Middlebury 
College for the last regular season 
invitational. 








during the meet against Bryant University on Saturday , Jan. 26. 


Photo by Mike Connors 
First-year women’s swim team member Mairead McGonagle swims in the 1000 yard freestle 





Photo by Mike Connors 
Women’s swim team begins race in dual meet against Bryant University on Saturday, Jan 26. 











Photo by Mike Connors 
Junior Mike Krikorian swam in the 100 yard breaststroke receiving a time of 1:25.64 
against Bryant University. 
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ATHLETES ; WEEK Knight 


By Tessa Schraven 


Tyler Bilton 


| Junior | Hockey | Penticton, British Columbia | Business/Marketing 





Golfweek’s attempt to 
raise awareness 


High school: Penticton Secondary 
Started playing: At age four 


Why SMC: Wanted to play with Erik Caron. 





Why chosen: named North- 
east-10 Goaltender of the 
Week for the third time this 
season 


Favorite food: Everything 
Pre-game rituals: Music, stretch, drink lots of water 
Role model: Mom 


Post-graduation plans: Run my own clothing company and 
coach hockey 


Favorite memory: Last season of juniors 


John Burns 


| Junior | Hockey | Sandwich, Mass. | History/Religious Studies| 


High school: Tabor Academy 


Started playing: At age four 


Why SMC: Hockey and wanted to go to school in Vermont 


Favorite food: Honey-mustard chicken 


Pre-game rituals: Listening to music and getting taped 


Role model: My mother and father 


Post-graduation plans: Work in real estate 


Favorite memory: Playing in Quebec Pee-wee championships 


Why chosen: named North- 
east-10 Player of the Week for 
scoring the game-winning goal 
against Wesleyan University 


Knight Moves 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 


> Men’s ice hockey (8-8-1, 3-0-0) 


bounced back from a 3-2 loss to New 
England College to rally from O-3 to 
skate past Saint Anselm on Saturday, 
Feb. 2 afternoon at Cairns Arena. Soph- 
omore Alex Higgins tallied three points 
on two goals and one assist and senior 
Matt Hall and Patrick McGuirk each 


also tallied two goals each. 


> Women’s ice hockey (5-11-1, 
5-7-1) suffered a 3-2 loss at Salve Re- 
gina University in conference action on 
Saturday, Feb. 2. Sophomore Meghan 
Sweezey tallied a goal and an assist 
while junior goaltender Melanie Cullen 
had 46 saves for the Purple Knights. 


> Women’s basketball (12-8, 8-7) 
raced out to a 16-point halftime lead 
and held off St. Rose, 73-66, on Satur- 
day Feb. 2 at the Ross Sports Center. 
Sophomore Alexis Keller netted a ca- 
reer-high 20 points and Michelle Otey 
added 18 points. 





> Men’s basketball (6-13, 4-11) saw 
a seven-point halftime lead slip away 
as St. Rose rallied for an 82-77 league 
win on Saturday, Feb. 2. at the Ross 


- Sports Center. Senior Brian Monahan 


recorded a game-high 27 points, hitting 
a career-best 6-of-13 3-pointers. 


» Men’s Skiing finished in 10th place 

at the two-day University of Vermont- 
Winter Carnival at Trapp Family Lodge 

and Stowe Mountain Resort. On Sat- 

urday’s competition, sophomore Brad 

Harden led the Purple Knights with an 

18th place finish in the men’s slalom. 


Statistics provided by Sports Infor- 
mation 





s far as I’m concerned, 

the history of sports- 

depend on the gen- 

eration you grow up 
in. For us we remember the 1994 
Olympics, when figure skater 
Nancy Kerrigan was attacked and 
went on to win the silver medal 
in Lillehammer. Or the more re- 
cent 2007 victory of the Red Sox 
over the Colorado Rockies in the 
World Series. 

For our parents, they look 
back at athletes like Curt Flood, 
the MLB player who challenged 
the reserve clause in the ‘69 sea- 
son and appealed his case to the 
U.S. Supreme Court so players 
could file for free agency. Or Bil- 
lie Jean King, the female famous 
for defeating Bobby Riggs in the 
tennis match referred to as “Bat- 
tle of the Sexes.” 

Either way it’s an image that 
is vivid in your mind, and with 
a reminder, instantly becomes 
clear. You’re able to picture that 
moment: what you were wear- 
ing, who you were with, and the 
outcome of the event that seemed 
life-changing at the time. When it 
happens, people rest on the quaint 
idea that it will “never be forgot- 
ten,” but will it? 

While looking at these events, 
people are asked to remember 
more than what was going on in 
the sports world, but also in the 
real world. Will you look back 
in 20 years and re-tell the story 
to your kid when you -won the 
football state championship in 
record-breaking temperatures, 
or will you remember the time a 
racial remark was made about Ti- 
ger Woods on Golf Channel that 
owned the news feeds and caused 
an editor to be fired? 

Golfweek magazine ran a 
picture of a noose on its cover in 
response to the comment made 
on television by Kelly Tilghman 
(Golf Channel). She made a racial 
reference towards Woods at the 
first tournament, the Mercedes- 
Benz Championship. Tilghman 
said people should “lynch him in 
a back alley,’ and was immedi- 
ately suspended. 

Are people justifying their 
actions as correct or deeming it 
socially acceptable to go on the 
air and be pardoned? By using 
sports as an outlet for promot- 
ing awareness or whatever Dave 
Seanor, vice president and editor 
of the weekly magazine, wants to 
say about the publication, people 
are accepting this. The developed 
interest in a specific sport, wheth- 
er it’s golf, basketball or hockey, 
should not be used to cover up 
people’s mistakes. By saying 
mistake, I’m being pretty nice be- 
cause what I really mean is a lack 


of judgment. 

Seanor said in an interview 
about the Golfweek image, “Was 
it an arresting image? Yes, it was 
... we chose it because it was an 
image we thought would draw 
attention to an issue we thought 
deserved some intelligent dia- 
logue.” 

He admits it and tries to pro- 


. duce a way for others to see his 


point of view. What he doesn’t 
realize is most are seeing right 
through it to the issue on the table 
;race. 

It’s a part of history that 
shouldn’t be forgotten. Through 
looking at great athletes of differ- 
ent races, we can remember how 
far we’ve come as a country and 
how they’ve contributed as role 
models in society. Tiger Woods 
was in the news for racial com- 
ments focused at him, but what 
really needs to be looked at are 


‘his achievements: winning 62 


official PGA Tour events, 21 in- 
dividual professional titles, PGA 
Player of the Year nine times and 
the list goes on. Close your eyes 
and you can still smell success, 
and it’s obvious why he should 
be in the news. For his play, his 
passion and his dedication to the 
game of golf. 

I’m not trying to drag out 
the media’s field day with Kelly 
Tilghman, but merely point out an 
obvious idea which our genera- 
tion needs to envision. The issue 
of race and how it’s not only alive, 
but its existence in life. Within the 
world of sports, Tiger Woods has 
become a symbol for us. Rather 
than snap back with a remark that 
could demean his reputation, he 
chose to say about the situation, 
“IT know people want me to be a 
champion of all causes, and I can’t 
do that. This is not the first time 
this has happened.” 

Wood’s remained neutral 
throughout this soap opera. Aside 
from his ability to hold true to his 
beliefs, we should comprehend his 
composed stature that can be seen 
by sports fans all over the world. 
Right now it’s hard to get past the 
news anchors, radio talk shows, 
and opinion columns. Of course 
I’m talking about Wood’s success 
as a golfer, but more importantly 
as a person able to handle a com- 
ment and photo which sensation- 
alized our news for the past week 


- and made him a role model. Peo- 


ple need to remember their inter- 
est in golf and how Wood’s intu- 
ition, without question, moved on 
and saw the bigger picture. 
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St. Michael's 3-point specialist 
leaves his mark on school history 


By Amdework Assefa 
Staff Writer 


Senior men’s basketball co-captain James Sor- 
rentine is the new St. Michael’s three-point king. 

By hitting 7 of 13 three-point field goal attempts 
against UMass-Lowell on Jan. 29, Sorrentine broke 
the previous record of 306 made in a St. Michael’s 
career, set by Todd Roberts in 2001. 

“He has spent a tremendous amount of time to 
develop the kind of shot he has,” head coach Tom 
O’Shea said. “He has great fundamentals, a very 
quick release given his size because he is going 
against tall college level players and he is consis- 
tent.” 

O’Shea knew when he saw the senior guard play 
in high school that he was a shooter. 

“I saw Sorrentine play in the state tournament 
game in his senior year at St. Raphael Academy in 
Rhode Island,” O’Shea said. “He hit about six three- 
pointers in the first half, so I was convinced then 
that he could really shoot the ball.” 

Sorrentine said he loves to have the ball at the 
end of the game. 

“It’s always good to have the guys look for you 
at the end of the game to hit the shot, I try not to 
think about the shot too much, the more you think 
the worst it is,” he said. 

He also loves silencing taunting fans during 
away games, Sorrentine said. 
~ee“Hitting the big shot, you don’t have to do any- 
thing or say anything because you just know you 
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James Sorrentine 
Guard 

No. 5 

5' 1 1 " 

165 Ibs. 













have silenced 
them,” Sorren- 
tine said. 

.  Sorrentine 
possesses a win- 
ning mentality. 

“Sorrentine is all 
about winning, he is not 
about getting his points he sets 
up his teammates if he can’t score,” as- 
sistant coach Joe Krupinski said. 

Sorrentine’s teammates and coaches have 
talked about his consistency as a characteristic of 
his play. 

“James had a good year, but he had an injury 
right before Christmas on his abdominal muscle that 
really set him back a little bit, and he couldn’t play at 
our trip out in Pennsylvania,” Krupinski said, “but 
he has been one of the most consistent guys on our 
team.” ia 

The guard always plays with the same determi- 
nation, O’Shea said. No matter if the team is win- 
ning or losing, he said. 

Krupinski said the team relies on atin to 
be an example for first-year players even though he 
may not be the most vocal. 

“His effort level is the same day in, day out 
whether it’s practice or a game,” Krupinski said. 

He credits Sorrentine outside shooting ashelping - 
the team receive a playoff berth last season. 

“Sorrentine can certainly be helped with his 
game by other people, especially senior and co- ~ 
captain Brian Monahan who plays forward, so 

we have an inside and outside balance with both of 
them,” Krupinski said. 
Monahan said his outside shooting helps the 
team and can change the game at any point. 
“When he gets hot he can pull us away in games 
or bring us back, so it is nice to have him as an op- 
tion in. the team,” Monahan said. “Opponents always 


St. Michael’s Men’s Basketball Records 


Since joining St. Michael's basketball team i in 2004, James 
Sorrentine has been one of the best 3-point shooters in 
school history. As a freshman he broke the school record 
for most 3-point field goals made in a season. This year he 
eclipsed Todd Roberts’ records for most 3-point field goals 
made and attempted in a career. He ranks 6th best in 
school history for 3-point field goal shooting percentage. 
He averages about three 3-point field goals; made Pet 


Knights are in the middle of game. 


ference play. They are looking Mast 3-point field goals attempted 


Game: 16, by James Sorrentine VS. Assumption, 2/08/05 
Season: 242, by James Sorrentine 2004-2005 ae 
Career: 800 (as of Feb. 2, 2008) by James Sorrentine _ 


Sorrentine said. 
“T think it 





ostly our defense we need to 
work on, because we can put the ball in the hoop,” 
Sorrentine said, “but it just comes down to defense 
and playing 40 minutes getting the play right.” 













Most 3-point field goals made 


Game: 10, by James Sorrentine vs. Pace 12/10/05 
Season: 97, by James Sorrentine 2004-2005 a 


3-point field goals per season coe 315 (as of Feb. 2, 2008) by James Soren 


Career 3-point field goal percentage > 





* after Rank Player Years” 3FG% (FGM-FGA) 
20 of 27 
games 1 Mike Donahue 1985-1989 — .408 (109-267) - 
2 Jason Curry 1991-1995 405 (106-262) 
3  Juddy McDonald 1990-1993 404 (180-446) 
4 Todd Roberts 1997-2001 .402 (301-748) 
5S Mark Mulvey 1993-1997 .398 (259-651) 
6 James Sorrentine 2004- — .394 (315-800) 
7. Mark Fizulich 1993-1997 .390 (229-588) 
8 Brent Kendall 1992-1996  .385 (184-478) 
2004.05 2005-06 2006-07 2007-08 ? Greg Thomas 1988-1990 359 (95-265) 
‘ 10 Mark Pater. 1997-2001 — .355 (120-338). 


Statistics current as of Feb. 2, 2008. 


